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XIII.— FORTUNE'S WHEEL IN THE ROMAN DE 
LA ROSE. 

The wheel as an attribute of Fortune is of Roman 
origin, 1 and, together with the globe which often takes 
its place, signifies the inconstancy of the goddess. In 
Roman art the wheel or globe is represented as being 
held in the hand of the goddess, or lying at her feet ; she 
is sometimes represented as standing on the globe. Motion 
of the wheel is not implied in its postures. 2 

In Latin literature previous to the middle ages the 
references to the globe or wheel as attributes of Fortune 
are few in number, the earliest of them being seemingly 
that of Pacuvius (second century b. c.) ; s " Fortunam 
insanam esse et csecam et brutam perhibent philosophi 
saxoque instare in globoso prsedicant volubili." Cicero 
(first century B. c.) writes in Piso, 10, 22: "cumque 
ipse nudus in convivio saltaret in quo cum ilium sanato- 
rium versaret orbem ne turn quidem fortunse rotam pertime- 
scebat." Tibullus (first century B. a), I, 5, 70: "versatur 
celeri Fors levis orbe rotse." Fronto (second century A. 
D.), Orat, p. 157 : " omnes Fortunas . . . cum pennis, 
cum rotis, cum gubernaculo reperias." Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (fourth century A. D.), xxvi, 8, 3 : " quod quivis 
beatus versa rota Fortunse." Boethius (sixth century A. 
D.), De consolatione philosophic, prose I : " Tu vero vol- 
ventis rotae inpetum retinere conaris? At omnium mor- 

1 Cf . Daremberg et Saglio, Dietionnaire des antiquit&s grecques et romaines, 
tome deuxieme, deuxieme partie, Paris, 1896, p. 1277. 

* Cf. e. g. Reinach, B&pertoire de la statuaire grecque et r&maine, tome II, 
p. 263. 

3 P. 104 Rib. Cf. P. Gornelii Tacili ZHalogus De Oratoribus, ed. by Alfred 
Gudeman, Boston, 1894, p. 246. 
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talium stolidissime, si manere incipit, fors esse desistit;" 
and prose n : " Hsec nostra vis est, hunc continuum ludum 
ludimus : rotam volubili orbe versamus, infima summis, 
summa infimis mutare gaudemus. Adscende si placet, 
sed ea lege, ne, cum ludicri mei ratio poscet, descendere 
iniuriam putes." It is noteworthy that although Roman 
art did not place Fortune's wheel in postures which would 
imply that it revolved, several of the references to it in 
Latin literature mention its motion. 

Mediaeval art maintained the tradition of Fortune with 
her wheel, but elevated the wheel from the position of a 
mere symbol of mutability in general to that of an allegori- 
cal agency for elevating and debasing mankind. Fortune is 
represented as seated upon a stool, and turning a wheel 
placed before her. In most cases various types of humanity 
are depicted as tied to the wheel. 1 This change is but one 
of the phenomena for which were responsible the loss of the 
aesthetic sense generally in the middle ages, and the accom- 
panying change in expression from the abstract to the 
concrete. Given this change from delicate symbolism to 
crude realism in pictorial representations of Fortune and 
her wheel, we shall expect to find an accompanying change 
in mediaeval literature. 

Guillaume de Eorris mentions Fortune's wheel but once, 
Roman de la Rose (Michel ed.), vv. 4590-4599 : 

" Ce est ausinc cum de Fortune 
Qui met ou cuer des gens rancune ; 
Autre hore les aplaine et chue, 
En poi d'ore son semblant mue. 
Une hore rit, autre hore est morne, 
Ele a une roe qui torne, 

1 See Du Sommerard, Les Arts ou moyen dge, Album, vol. vi, series 4, 
plates 37-40. Cf . Matzke, " To take time by the forelock," Pvb. Mod. Lang. 
Asso. of America, vol. vra (new series i), pp. 329-330. 
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Et quant ele veut, ele met 
Le plus bas amont ou sommet, 
Et celi qui est sor la roe 
Eeverse a un tor en la boe. ' ' 

The ideas here expressed are to be found in Roman art and 
literature, so they need not detain us. The statement that 
Fortune elevates and debases men at will 1 is a natural 
development of the classical idea of mutabiUty, represented 
in literature by the figure of the moving wheel, and indeed 
has already been made by Boethius (see above), who there- 
fore represents the transitional stage in the evolution of the 
figure. The touch of realism for which we are looking is 
present in the last lines quoted : Fortune, by a single turn, 
whirls the man who is at the summit of her wheel down 
into the mud. Guillaume de Lorris, however, is primarily 
a poet whose purpose is to expound allegorically the theory 
of love, and not a practical and utilitarian interpreter of 
Latin learning, as was his continuer, Jean de Meung, and 
we therefore find in the former's treatment of our figure 
none of the realistic indications as to the varied uses of the 
wheel that we are to find in the second part of the poem. 
Guillaume de Lorris seems to have been inspired by writers 
in the vulgar tongue to a larger extent than was Jean de 
Meung, 2 and references to Fortune's wheel are fairly numer- 
ous in Old French, beginning with the rhymed sermon, 
Grant mal fist Adam, 3 in the first third of the twelfth cen- 
tury. But the only poem using the rhyme roe — boe in this 
connection before Guillaume de Lorris seems to be the Alix- 
andre of Lambert li Tors and Alexandre de Bernay 4 (c. 
1190): 

x Cf. Sypherd, Studiet in Chaucer's Sous of Fame, London, 1907, for a 
discussion of Fortune's mutability as treated in mediaeval literature. 

2 Cf. Langlois, Origines et Sources du Roman de la Rose, Paris, 1891. 

* Reimpredigt, hgg. von H. Suchier, Halle, 1879, strophe 123. 

4 Hgg. von H. Micheland, Bib. des Lit. Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. xm, 
p. 522, w. 2-3. 
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" sire, mains gentius hom seoit ier sor la roe 
qui por le votre mort est ceus en la boe." 

The latter probably set the fashion rather than Guillaume 
de Lorris, as Guillaume' s portion of the Roman de la Rose 
is preserved only in mss. containing also Jean de Meung's 
continuation, and therefore not circulated before 1271-1277. 
Beginning about the time of the appearance of the Rose we 
have several repetitions of the rhyme, e. g. in the Roman de 
Berte aus grans piis 1 of Adenes li Rois, in Jehan Moniot's 
Dit de Fortune, 2 and in the Roman de la Poire? 

Jean de Meung, attracted probably by Guillaume de 
Lorris' reference to Fortune and her wheel, repeats it with 
slight elaboration, retaining the rhyme roe — boe, Rose, vv. 
5582-5585 and 5614-5621 : 

" Quant sus sa roe les fait estre, 
Lors cuident estre si grant mestre, 
Et lor estat si fers veoir, 
Qu'il n'en puissent james cheoir ; 



Mes la contraire et la perverse, 
Quant de lor grant estat les verse, 
Et les tumbe autor de sa roe, 
Du sommet envers en la boe, 
Et lor assiet, comme marastre, 
Au cuer un dolereus emplastre 
Destremp6, non pas de vinaigfe, 
Mais de povrete lasse et maigre." 



To the crude figure of the mud into which the unfortunates 
are tumbled, Jean de Meung adds an allegorical plaster 

'P. p. Scheler, Bruxelles, 1874, vv. 855-857. G. Paris assigns the 
approximate date 1270 in his Esquisse Historique, p. 174. 

* Jubinal, Nouveau Becueil, vol. I, p. 197. Date 1276, or not long after ; 
Grober, Qrundriss, n, 829. 

J Hgg. von F. Stehlich, Halle, 1881, vv. 37-40. Date after 1277 ; cf. 
F. M. Warren, On the Date and Composition of Guillaume de Lorris' Roman 
de la Hose, in these Publications, vol. xxm, pp. 272-274. 
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applied to the heart of the victims, and moistened with 
poverty instead of vinegar. He need not have looked 
beyond the lines of Guillaume for the suggestion of For- 
tune's wheel, but he must have come across it also in his 
reading of Boethius, to Book II of whose De eonsolatione 
philosophice he owes much of what he has to say about the 
fickleness of Fortune and the vanity of her gifts. 1 

In vv. 6068-6073 of the Hose, nothing is added to our 
information as to Jean de Meung's idea of the wheel, 
except the notion of the rapidity of its -motion, which was a 
classical attribute : 

" M6s riens que Fortune feroit 
Nus sages hons ne priseroit, 
Ne n'el feroit li6 ne dolent 
Le tor de sa roe volent : 
Car tuit si fait sunt trop doutable, 
Por ce qu'il ne sunt pas estable." 

The wheel of Fortune is mentioned in v. 6582, 

"Toute la roe de Fortune," 

and again in vv. 6637-6643 : 

" Lesse-li sa roe torner, 
Qu'el tome ad&s sans sejorner, 
Et siet ou milieu comme avugle. 
Les uns de richesces avugle, 
Et d'onors et de dignetes ; 
As autres done povrete's, 
Et quant li plaist tout en reporte." 

The blindness of Fortune is a classical attribute, but the 
wheel itself has in this instance assumed the functions of a 
roue de fortune, or wheel of chance. Like some modern 
wheels of chance, its decisions lie within the power of the 
one who whirls it, and humanity in its dupe. 

'Cf. Langlois, op. cit., pp. 136-138. See the citations from Boethius 
given above. 
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In vv. 6657-6910, Jean de Meung describes the island 
and palace of Fortune. This interesting passage is referred 
by Langlois 1 to the influence of Alanus de Insulis, and 
when we turn to his Antidaudianus, 2 distinctio vii, cap. 8 
and 9, and distinctio viii, cap. 1, we indeed find that Jean 
de Meung has for the most part merely paraphrased it. Yet 
the suggestion of several essential features of Jean's island 
and palace of Fortune is to be found in Boethius. For 
example, the former thus describes the island of Fortune 
(Rose, vv. 6657-6664) : 

" Une roche est en mer seaiis, 
Moult parfont ou mileu leans, 
Qui sus la mer en haut se lance, 
Contre qui la mer grouce et tance ; 
Li flos la hurtent et d^batent, 
Et tous jors 3. li se combatent, 
Et maintes fois tant i cotissent, 
Que toute en mer l'ensevelissent ; " 

and the house of Fortune perched upon the summit (w. 
6815-6828): 

" En haut, ou chief de la montaingne, 
Ou pendant, non pas en la plaingne, 
Menacant tous jors tr^buchance, 
Preste de recevoir enhance, 
Descent la maison de Fortune ; 
Si n'est rage de vent nesune 
Ne torment qu'il puissent offrir, 
Qu'il ne 1 conviengne sofirir. 
La recoit de toutes tempestes 
Et les assaus et les molestes ; 
Ze'phirus, li dous vens sans per, 
I vient h, tart por atremper 
Des durs vens les assaus orribles 
A ses souffles dous et pesibles." 

1 Op. tit., p. 149. 

' Wright, The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, vol. II, pp. 268 f. 
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The essential ideas of the island assailed by the sea, and 
the house set upon the mountain's top and in danger of 
falling because of the fury of the winds, are contained in 
De ecmsolatione philosophic, Book n, song iv : 

" Quisquis volet perennem 

Cautus ponere sedem 
Stabilisque nee sonori 

Sterni flatibus Euri, 
Et fluctibus minantem 

Curat spernere pontum, 
Montis cacumen alti 

Bibulas vitet arenas. 
Illud protervus Auster 

Totis viribus urget, 
Hae pendulum solutae 

Pondus ferre recusant. 
Fugiens periculosam 

Sortem sedis amoense, 
Humili domum memento 

Certus figere saxo. 
Quamvis tonet minis 

Miscens sequora ventus, 
Tu conditus quieti 

Felix robore valli, 
Duces serenus sevum 

Kidens setheris iras." 

The gold and precious stones that adorn Fortune's abode 
(Rose, vv. 6835-6840), 

"Moult reluit d'une part, car gent 
I sunt li mur d'or et d' argent ; 
Si r'est toute la coverture 
De cele melsme future, 
Ardens de pierres precieuses 
Moult cleres et moult vertueuses," 

are mentioned as the gifts of Fortune by Boethius, Book n, 
prose v : " An gemmarum fulgor oculos trahit ? Sed si quid 
est in hoc splendore praecipui, gemmarum est lux ilia, non 
hominum : quas quidem mirari homines vehementer ad- 
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miror. . . . Atqui divitise possidentibus perssepe nocuerunt, 
cum pessimus quisque, eoque alieni magis avidus, quidquid 
usquam auri gemmarumque est. se solum, qui habeat, dig- 
nissimum putat." And in song v : 

" Heu primus quis fuit ille, 
Auri qui pondera tecti 
Gemmasque latere volentes, 
Pretiosa pericula fodit? " 

The gay raiment of Fortune (Rose, vv. 6858-6868), 

" Lors pare son cors et atorne, 
Et se vest cum une roi'ne 
De grant robe qui li trai'ne, 
De toutes diverses olors, 
De moult desguisees colors 
Qui sunt 6s soies ou es laines 
Selonc les herbes et les graines, 
Et selonc autres choses maintes 
Dont les draperies sunt taintes, 
Dont toutes riches gens se vestent 
Qui por honor avoir s'aprestent," 

is hinted at in Book u, song v, in which Boethius depicts 
the delights of the simple life of former times : 

" Nee lucida vellera serum 
Tyrio miscere veneno." 

And in at least this case we find in Boethius Jean's real 
source, for Alanus says only : " Nunc meliore toga splen- 
det," * and does not refer to the dyeing. The flowers and 
grass which flourish on the island of Fortune when the west 
wind blows (Rose, vv. 6674-6677), 

" Les floretes i fait parair, 
Et cum estoiles tlamboier, 
Et les herbetes verdoier 
Zephirus, quant sur mer chevauche," 

1 Antidaudianus, distinctio viii, cap. 1. 
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are mentioned by Boethius, Book n, prose v : " An vernis 
floribus ipse distingueris, aut tua in sestivos fructus intumes- 
cit ubertas ? " and song v : " Sommos dabat herba salubres." 
The course of the gentler of the two streams of Fortune's 
island (Rose, v. 6735), 

" Cil fluns cort si joliement," 

recalls the lubricus amnis of Boethius (Book n, song v), as 
well as the placida . . . vmda of Alanus (Anticlaudianus, 
distinctio viii, cap. 8). The pine tree (Rose, v. 6698), 

" Et pin et cedre nain seant," 

is mentioned by Boethius (Book n, song v) : " Umbras 
altissima pinus," but not by Alanus in the passage in 
question (Anticlaudianus, distinctio viii, cap. 8). In short, 
Alanus de Insulis was indebted to Boethius, and Jean de 
Meung borrowed from both when composing this passage, 
though to a much greater extent from the former. 

Jean de Meung's statement in this passage in regard to 
Fortune's wheel is contained in vv. 6881-6884 of the Rose: 

" Puis va tant roant par la sale, 
Qu'ele entre en la partie sale, 
Foible, decrevee et crolant, 
O toute s'a roe volant." 

The presence of the adverb tant makes necessary the con- 
clusion that Fortune's progress is ascribed to the moving 
of her wheel, in other words, that the poet conceives of it 
as a vehicle of locomotion. Boethius's indications as to the 
nature of the wheel are meager enough (see above), while 
Alanus describes at length such a scene as we find depicted 
in mediaeval art (Anticlaudianus, distinctio viii, cap. 1) : 

"Praecipitem mo vet ilia rotam, motusque laborem 
Nulla quies claudit, nee sistunt otia motum. 
Nam cum ssepe marram dextram labor ille fatiget, 
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Lseva manus succedit ei, fessaeque sorori 
Succurrit, motumque rotse velocius urget. 
Cujus turbo rapax, raptus celer, impetus anceps, 
Involvens homines, a lapsus turbine nullum 
Excipit, et cunctos fati ludibria ferre 
Cogit, et in varios homines descendere casus." 

Neither one of his Latin sources seems to have directed 
Jean de Meung in his development of Fortune's wheel in 
this instance, and we must ascribe his fantastic use of it to 
his own active imagination. 

In two passages Jean de Meung refers to the impossibility 
of arresting Fortune's wheel (Bose, vv. 7145-7148 and 
7359-7362): 

" Quant Fortune verras venir, 
Vues-tu sa roe retenir 
Qui ne puet estre retenue 
Ne par grant gent, ne par menue ? 



N'est-ce done chose bien provable 
Que sa roe n'est pas tenable ; 
Que nus ne la puet retenir, 
Tant sache a grant estat venir? " 



Both are clearly based upon Boethius, De consolatione philo- 
sophise, Book II, prose i, quoted above, and Langlois refers 
the first of the two passages to this source. 1 I would add 
the second, which is included in a passage whose thought 
Jean de Meung owes to Book n, prose ii. 

In vv. 7591—7598 of the Rose, for which Langlois offers 
no parallel, Jean de Meung emphasises the unexpectedness 
of Fortune's gifts : 

" De Fortune la semilleuse 
Et de sa roe perilleuse 
Tous les tors conter ne porroie. 
C'est li gieu de boute-en-corroie, 

1 Op. eit., p. 137. 
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Que Fortune set si partir, 
Que nus devant au departir 
Ne puet avoir science aperte 
S'il i prendra gaaing ou perte." 

Boethius hints at the unexpectedness of Fortune's changes 
in Book n, prose i : " Intellego multiformes illius prodigii 
fucos, et eo usque cum his, quos eludere nititur, blandissimam 
familiaritatem, dum intolerabili dolore confundat, quos in- 
sperata reliquerit." I would suggest this passage as a 
sufficient source for Jean's lines. 

In vv. 8789—8792 Jean de Meung puts into the mouth of 
Amis the words : 

" Tuit cil amis si s'enfo'irent, 
Et me firent trestuit la moe 
Quant il me virent sous la roe 
De Fortune en vers abatu." 

They suggest the picture presented in the original passage 
in Guillaume de Lorris, and Jean de Meung's adaptation of 
it. In his last reference to Fortune's wheel (vv. 10219- 
10221) Jean does not mention the goddess : 

" Lors est tornee la ro^le, 
Que cil qui soloit servir cele, 
Commande que cele le serve." 

In the remaining twelve thousand five hundred lines of the 
Roman de la Hose, the wheel of Fortune is not referred to. 

Stanley Leman Galpin. 



